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REVIEWS 493 


Hanson, Philip. Western Economic Statecraft in East-West Relations. Embargoes, 
Sanctions, Linkage, Economic Warfare and Detente. Chatham House Papers, 
40. Routledge & Kegan Paul for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 1988. vi + 85 pp. Bibliography. Notes. £6.95. 


Tuts excellent little book attacks one of the messiest and most controversial 
issues in economics and international relations — to what extent can and 
should the West use its economic strength to modify the policies of the Soviet 
Union? Hanson does not, of course, settle the controversy once and for all, but 
he does succeed to a remarkable extent in clearing up the mess. Admitting that 
academics may be confused as often as politicians and diplomats, he goes on to 
make a series of essentially simple points, for example, that if the rationale for 
the Cocom list is strategic embargo against a potential enemy, then it makes no 
sense to vary the list as East-West relations improve or worsen, that the 
impact of sanctions must be judged as much in terms of the ‘messages’ they 
deliver as in terms of direct impact. 

Western Economic Statecraft is full of memorable phrases. I hope that some ofour 
economist colleagues will note well the dictum that: ‘It is possible to posit that 
nation A originally undertakes some political action thatis unwelcome tonation 
Bonly whenitis expected that the economic costs inflicted on A by Bin response 
will substract less from A’s utility than its original non-economic action added 
toit—and soon. But this, I fear is only a fancy way of presenting the problem. It 
sheds no light on how either policy-makers or analysts can make such judge- 
ments’ (p. 18). And Hanson’s judgement is impeccable when he argues that 
‘normal’ economic relations should be based neither on ambitions to change the 
nature of Soviet society in the long run by active taxpayer encouragement of 
East-West trade nor on aspirations to undermine Soviet economic power by 
embargoes. Such ambitions are presumptuous. ‘Western economic influence 
on Soviet society works chiefly through the demonstration effect of Western 
productivity and high average prosperity. That demonstration effect is largely 
beyond the control of policy-makers in either the West or the USSR’ (p. 74). 

I felt the Western alliance’s ‘capacity for chaotic mismanagement of 
East-West trade policy’ (p.3) was a little overdrawn, and I found the 
discussion of import-led growth on page 24 less than wholly clear. But these 
are minor points which rather serve to highlight the impressive lucidity and 
balance of the work as a whole. Here is a quick read which nevertheless 
contains a wealth of serious and detailed analysis. It is, one presumes, directed 
in the first place to the policy-making fraternity, and they, indeed, have much 
to learn from it. But for students, undergraduate and graduate alike, Western 
Economic Statecraft will provide an invaluable briefing on a crucial matter. 


School of European Studies Davin A. DyKER 
University of Sussex 


D’Agostino, Anthony. Soviet Succession Struggles, Kremlinology and the Russian 
Question from Lenin to Gorbachev. Unwin Hyman, London, 1988. 
xvi + 274 pp. Notes. Index. £30.00. 


SOVIET succession is a hot-and-cold topic, the popularity of which is deter- 
mined largely by the health of the incumbent general secretary. This is 
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